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distinct group than one would now find." The same qualification may apply to a retrospective study by Burchinal (1963), which yielded a pattern of significant findings that suggests greater psychological vulnerability for children whose mothers began to work when the child was under three years of age. Consistent with the results of other studies discussed here, in which the age of the child at the time of maternal employment was not controlled, the effect was specific to intellectual performance in boys. No evidence was found of disturbance in social adjustment. Neither boys who were older at the time the mother began working nor girls at any age exhibited this particular outcome.
The specificity of long-range effects of parental employment as a function of the child's age and sex are unequivocally demonstrated in Elder's reanalysis of archival data from longitudinal studies conducted in California with samples of children born in the early and late 1920s (Elder, 1974, 1979; Elder and Rockwell, 1979). Like his predecessors, Elder saw an opportunity to investigate the impact of the Great Depression on family functioning, but he did so within the context of a more powerful research design. The samples of both studies had been selected for other research purposes before the depression occurred. As happens in a mighty storm, some families were directly hit by the economic disaster and others were spared. Those strokes of fortune fell in a virtually random pattern as this factory closed and that one remained in operation, one stock collapsed and another survived. Elder took advantage of this natural experiment to divide his sample into two otherwise comparable groups on the basis of whether the loss of income from the depression exceeded or fell short of 35 percent. Both of those groups were also stratified on the basis of the family's socioeconomic status prior to 1929. The availability of longitudinal data on the children made it possible to assess long-range developmentl outcomes through late childhood, through adolescence, and into adulthood. Finally, because the children in one sample were born eight years earlier than those in the other, a comparison could be made of the effects of the depression on children who were adolescents when their families became economically deprived and those who were still young children at that time.
The two groups presented a dramatic contrast. For those who were teenagers during the depression years, the family's economic deprivation appeared to have a salutary effect on their subsequent development, especially in the middle class. As compared with the nondeprived group matched on predepression socioeconomic status, they did better in school, were more likely to go on to college, had happier marriages, exhibited more successful work careers, and in general achieved greater satisfaction in life, both by their own and by societal standards. Although more